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Just Between Us Stenogs! 


By Marion Hicks 


Anniston, 


HE Boss came blustering in. When 

| he had settled himself and disposed of 

his mail his secretary, as was her cus 

tom, brought the matters of importance to his 

attention that had come up during his absence 
from the office. 

“And I didn’t know whether to give the 
salesman the information in regard to Jones & 
Company or not. I told him that I was en 
closing file on them.” 

“Well, what in the name of common sense 
whatever made you do a thing—it wasn’t at 
all necessary for the salesman to—” 

But before he had formed any coherent sen 
tence at all his secretary announced that, on 
second thought, she had not sent the file. 

“For the love of Mike, don’t you realize 
that salesmen must have such information as 
that? You should by all means have sent it 
to him; it would have been an excellent idea.”’ 


* . * 


Now, what would you do in a case like that? 
There is but one thing to do—Nothing! And 
there is but one thing to say—Nothing! 

Yet, if you told that same Boss a weck 
later of that conversation he would probably 
tell you that you were either out of your mind 
or had a marvellous imagination. 


The Ways of the Boss 


The Boss has many funny ways and the 
successful steriographer or secretary must not 
only be efficient in the essentials of her own 
duties, but she must be somewhat of a diplomat 
and know the technique of handling the Boss 
so as to keep things running smoothly. 

The Boss has many things on his mind; 
he is attending to many things. Consequently, 
he is nervous and high strung, although he 


Alabama 


would be the last to admit it. The smallest, 
inconsequential things will irritate him, upset 
him, and probably throw his whole day into 
discord. Like all the rest of us, he is in a 
better humor some days than others, so don't 
go plunging blindly ahead taking for granted 
he is in a good humor today just because he 
was yesterday when he left the office. Re- 
member that he is living also while out of the 
office. In the meantime he can have slept 
poorly; he can have had green grapefruit for 
breakfast, or his wife can have asked for an 
addition to her allowance, while serving poor 
coffee. 


Respond to His Humor 


Greet him with a pleasant, cheery “Good 
morning.” It satisfies his most effervescent 
humor and doesn't irritate his worst. Then, 
it’s his turn. All men are fundamentally boys 
and it isn’t long until the Boss’ exact frame 
of mind and mood is extremely evident. The 
wise stenographer then knows how to proceed 
She holds herself, regardless of her personal 
feelings, in quiet readiness to meet his every 
humor. 

It is the stenographer’s duty to have every 
little thing as she has learned he likes it. She 
should not, however, make the learning or the 
act of fixing things in any way apparent 
A man does dislike a woman who makes an 
effort and a show of even the big things she 
does, much less such minor things as raising 
the left window exactly six inches from the 
bottom, turning on the right radiator, putting 
no more nor less than fifteen pins in his pin 
tray, laying his letter opener on the left-hand 
side of his desk, or keeping his fountain pen 
filled with ink. The office is no place for 
a self-centered girl. She must continually 
occupy her mind with other things than self. 
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Often the buzz of the stenographer’s call 
bell signifies to her something of the Boss’ 
humor. Let him start the conversation, if any. 
Then it is easy to follow. Always be full of 
life and happy, lending the impression that 
you are ready to conquer worlds, and confident 
of your ability to do so. A good many girls 
are prone to fuss and fume around, get nervous 
and excited and accomplish nothing. This only 
annoys the Boss, disturbing those nerves of 
his that are so near the surface. 


Respect but Don’t Fear Him 


We all realize that a Boss should command 
respect, but he too often receives it mingled 
with fear. The respect is all right and in 
good place, but let’s leave the fear out of it. 
After all, even a Boss is human, and it is a 
basic human characteristic, more pronounced 
in some humans than in others, rather to enjoy 
watching fear at work, with its attendant 
torture. The same demon that causes a boy 
to tie a tin can on a dog’s tail is responsible. 
When he finds that the dog will run and yelp 
he is tempted to make it do so. So, when the 
Boss discovers that his stenographer is afraid 
of him, he is more apt than not to take that 
same fiendish delight in seeing just how afraid 
he can make her. He is chuckling to him- 
self every time he sees her wince, and natu- 
rally loses sight of whatever efficiency she 
may possess, so fascinated does he become in 
the game he is playing. He doesn’t want to 
be mean, but he is having fun, just as the boy 
watching the dog run and yelp is having fun. 
In the days when men lived by their might 
it was the fearful who perished. Fear has 
always meant tragedy. Fear weakens the 
physical body and paralyzes the brain. 

When we come right down to rock bottom, 
what is there to be afraid of about a man in 
an office, no matter what the title on his door 
may be? He is a man, and the worst he can 
do is to discharge his employees. If he does 
that, there are other positions. 

Loyalty is an admirable trait and en- 
tirely necessary, it is true, but you should 
never let the Boss get an idea that you are a 
permanent fixture like the office furniture. 
The stenographer has certain rights of her 
own and she should assert them when neces- 
sary in pleasant but no uncertain terms. She 
must hold the Boss’ respect if she is to succeed. 
He must be made to know, if he does not 
already, just what her rights are and that 
she is familiar with them. The Boss wants, 


requires, and is due respect and the best work 
the girl can do, but he also wants his stenog- 
rapher to meet him face to face on a sensible, 
business plane, with an active mind that has 
not been dulled by the ravages of fear. 
Interest is an essential element in life. The 
stenographer who is vitally interested in her 
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work and enthusiastic over it is not nearly so 
apt to make mistakes, and is much more likely 
to win approbation from the Boss. Interest 
means concentration and concentration means 
efficiency. 


Good “Head” Puts It Over a 
Pretty “Face” 


Men like to flirt. They all love to look at 
a pretty girl dressed in good taste. True, but 
it is rarely that beauty or good dress will hold 
a position in the face of utter dumbness or 
indifference to business. The Boss has seen 
dozens of pretty girls, had dozens of pretty 
eyes suggestively rolled at him, and dozens of 
shy little hands placed unwittingly but teas 
ingly near his own; and they don’t tease half 
so much as one imagines. In the final analysis 
it is head work and not “face” or dress appeal 
that wins his respect and confidence. 

However, it is not necessary for efficiency 
to be always homely. Efficiency doesn’t mean 
styleless clothes, flat heels, a sour face, 
scraggly hair, and an unbecoming pair of 
glasses. Man is a proud possessor. He always 
wants his family to look their best; he also 
likes his business office to present a pleasing, 
cheery welcome. We can’t all be beautiful 
and everyone appreciates that fact, but we can 
all be neatly dressed, and our Boss is the first 
to appreciate that. The woman in an office 
creates the atmosphere and color of the whole 
office. Naturally, the Boss takes pride in 
having the most impressive office possible 


Make Suggestions and Changes Tactfully 


Another thing that is born in man is his 
delight in knowing that he is Boss, and it is 
the wise woman’s place in home or office to 
humor this delight. It is not a great deal of 
trouble and means such a lot! It isn’t neces 
sary that she meekly submit and automatically 
agree with his every idea. He doesn’t like 
that either nearly so much as even he thinks 
he does. A woman with any brain at all has 
ideas of her own and she can help with them 
if she knows how to present them tactfully. 
Don’t offer them as a poor and lowly sup- 
plicant for favors; and don’t offer them with 
the brazen, offensive air of, “It’s my idea! 
It’s good! Take it or leave it!” It is possible 
to drop ideas and suggestions so unnoticeabl) 
that the Boss will actually believe that they 
are his own. Even though he does believe that 
he is domg all the thinking, he unconsciously 
feels his stenographer’s mind working, and, 
equally as unconsciously, begins to expect it 
and even to rely on it. 

Man likes to be proud of his achievement, 
whether it be a big business deal or a simple 
business letter. Since he has so many things 

(Continued on page 230) 
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“V. W.” Buys Another Business 
By Robert R. U pdegraff 


With Illustrations by George Brehm 


in Shorthand by permission of the author and 


Part One 
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ambitions 
that since I must make a living I would study 
Stenography. 
to thousands of others in different walks of 
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Of 


By Lina Longaker 
Buffalo, New York 


ASTER would 
enter the newspaper world. Indeed, 
I could say master stenography if you 
would find the open road to any of the profes- 
lo a journalist, however, stenography 


stenography if you 


sions. 
is the spur on the heel that makes it possible 
to win the race at the crucial moment, or, in 
the language of the street, “to make a scoop.” 


Value of Shorthand Aqain Recognized 


When Dickens was writing Pickwick 
Papers, one had to know stenography if one 
would write for the journals of the day. In 
these days of rewrite men and speeches pre 
pared and mailed in advance, the value of the 
stenographic reporter has faded somewhat 
from the minds of editors. Nevertheless, if 

e is a cub reporter who thinks the dead 
line is something connected with the morgue, 
one can hurdle the gap between readers of the 
news and news in better 

rm and with a surer mien if he has added 


reporters of the 


stenography to his equipment. 

Today not one reporter in fifty knows the 
difference between a ten- and a dem-blend. 
Yet the fact is still true that the man who does, 
ind who can read them (aye, there’s the rub), 

more in demand today than he was a hun 
lred years ago. The reason? 
He’s as outstanding as the first robin 
n the spring; flocks of robins one passes by! 

newspaper that once recognizes the value 


because he 1s 


» rare 


of a reporter that knows stenography is never 


vithout one. I have seen it proved not only 
1 my own experience, but in that of others 


» whom I have passed on the suggestion. 


How I Got My Stari 


Like thousands of others, I wanted to work 
m a newspaper, to be at the source of the 
'ay’s happenings, to talk to people who had 


achieved, to escape the boredom and find the 
thrill; but the city editors of more than half 


i dozen papers had little sympathy with my 
So saddened, but wiser, I decided 


It has proved to me, as it has 


ife, an open sesame. 


Before I mastered the intricacies of the 





Manual, “Speed Studies,” 


and the other helps 
through which stenographers are made, editors 
had told me, “We're prétty well filled up right 
now. We'll put 


With stenography to bolster up my reportorial 


your name on file, however.” 


ambitions, | got a job in the first newspaper 
office that I entered 
It was the year x and Harding were 


campaigning for the presidency, and I can 


still remember my thrill when the editor said, 
we'll take you on if you are 


“Yes 
l 1 notes You 


have speed and can read your 
can go along with our political reporters and 


sure you 


take down the campaign speeches in full, and 
between times we'll find some assignments for 


you, so you'll learn the game.” 


Campaign Reporting 


That fall I travelled up and down the state 
of Wisconsin. 
book in my lap, 


I took speeches with my note- 
sitting on a camp chair with 
a street lamp for a light, in crowded halls, on 
platiorms—but I 


those tew months 


railroad learned more in 


about gathering news and 


bout politics than I could have acquired in 


as many years sitting at a desk. Moreover, 
! “horned” in on assignments of a magnitude 
that would never have been given to a cub 
reporter. It is experience—plus 


Spee d and Accuracy Essential 


If one would reach newspaper experience 


with the help of stenography, there are a num 
ber of essentials 


Che alpha and omega are 
speed and accuracy Ask anyone who has 
achieved stenographic success, and he will tell 
you that is true in his line too, but it is espe 


cially true in the newspaper profession. The 


reason is plait All reporters are trained to 
If the paper 


report, it must 


record the essence of any speec h 
decides to use a stenographic 
be verbatim. Even then there are times when 
the best laid plans go astray 

such instance! We 
speech that Herbert 
luncheon. The 
country was enthusiastic over the work he had 


done as 


I remember well one 


were sent to cover a 
Hoover was to make at a 
food administrator and wished he 
were the presidential candidate. The news- 
paper wanted the speech in full for its after 
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noon editiun, so arrangements were made for 
two of us to alternate in reporting it. I was 
to take his speech for five minutes, and was 
to be relieved while | was ‘phoning that part 
to the paper. Then the would be 
repeated. I "phoned in the “lead,” as the first 
paragraph is called, and the girl at the office 
thought, 
interest.” 
looked 
at the afternoon papers, and found that the 
telephone had blurred our consonants, and we 
Hoover in the first line 
[ God, our public 


process 


words correctly, so I 
public 
when we 


repeated my 
“We must 


Imagine our consternation 


safeguard our 


came out quoting Mr 
as saying, “We must face 


interest.” 


And You Must be Able to “Pound the 
Keys” Fast, Too 
under 


always done 


Newspaper work is 
time when the last 


stress. The deadline, the 
bit of copy must be in, if it is to be published 
in that edition, comes as relentlessly as the 
swing of the pendulum that brings the hands 
It makes no difference whethet 
one has twenty pages to transcribe or five, 
one has to get them out on the dot. That is 
why one must learn speed in school, rather 


to ten o'clock 


than in practice 

I remember in one political campaign I had 
been sent to cover a speech of one of the local 
candidates. We had not expected a 
tion, but it was the speech in which he bolted 
the party ticket. The newspaper decided to 
run it in full. I had a good part of a note 
book to transcribe, and a little less than two 
hours in which to do it. How I had to make 
fly, but the speech got in the 


sensa- 


the typewriter 
first edition ! 


Invaluable Tools 


Time and again the best part of a speech 
is not in the prepared copy sent in in advance. 
That is where the shorthand reporter has his 
inning. The paper he represents will be the 
only one that has an accurate report of the 
“real stuff” in the very words the speaker used 
Other reports are at best approximations. 
There are innumerable ways in which a steno- 
graphic reporter is of value to a newspaper 
that wants the reputation for accuracy. Once 
my notes and copy even averted a libel suit. 

Stenography is also of value to the reporter 
in making notes on speeches that he may not 
desire to report in full. It obviates any neces- 
sity for depending on his memory. If, how- 


ever, he cannot read his notes with ease and 
facility, to write a story using them is like 
making bricks without straw. 

Should you have secret longings to be a 
reporter, learn stenography; learn it so well 
that you can never forget it! 


Make the type- 
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writer your humble servant, and your pen and 
notebook your forever companions. Then I’m 
sure when you enter the newspaper mart your 
training will prove a priceless asset and you 
will gain the reputation, which a newspaper 
desires—that of always 


man evel being 


accurate 
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“LITTLE SHORTHAND ANNIE” 


(With apologies to James Whitcomb Riley) 


By Floyd Anderson 
° 


Little Shorthand Annie's come to our place to stay 
To take dictation from the Boss an’ typewrite most 

the day, 
An’ open up the mail, an’ all the letters file, 
An’ also greet the callers with a cheerful smile. 
An’ all us other stenos, when our work is done, 
We set around her typing desk an’ has the mostest 

fun 
A-list’nin’ to the stenos ‘at Annie tells about, 
An’ the Gobble-uns ‘at gits you 

Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


Once they was a steno wouldn't be on time— 
An’ when the boss caught her at way past nine, 
The boys all heerd her holler, an’ the girls all heerd 

her bawl, 
An’ next day when they looked for her, she wasn't 

there at all! 
An’ they seeked her in the hall, and all the offices 
An’, oh. everywhere, an’ not a single room was miss’; 
But all they ever found was thist her pen an’ “rub 

it-out”— 
An’ the Gobble-uns'll git you 

Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ they was another girl ‘ud allus laugh an’ grin 
An’ make fun of ever'one and all the callers-in; 
An’ onct when they was visitors an’ the boss was 

there, 
She mocked ‘em an’ shocked ‘em an’ said she didn't 

care! 
An’ thist as she turnt her back, to laugh ag’in, 
They was two great big Black Things thist steppin’ in 
An’ they snatched her through the ceilin’ ‘for she 

knowed what she’s about! 
An’ the Gobble-uns'll git you 

Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ little Shorthand Annie says, when the Boss is 
blue, 
An’ the laughter's stilled, an’ clerks tiptoe through 
An’ from the boss's office voices start to roar, 
An’ the Chief Clerk's brow wrinkles more an’ more 
You better mind instructions an’ immed'ly get to work, 
An’ don't make mistakes or try at all to shirk 
None of the things that’s waitin’ doin’ all about, 
Er the Gobble-uns'll git you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 
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A Monosyllabic Tract 
By the Rev. S. C. Carpenter 


[The following plates contain the shorthand version of a tract written shortly after 
the World War, entitled “God Wants Your Heart and the Church Wants Your Help.” 
It attracted notice in the shorthand field from the fact that it happens to consist of thirteer 
hundred one-syllable words, most of them containing only three, four, or five letters The 
longest are the words “friends’’ and “grieved.” 

So popular have these plates proved for simple dictation pr 

] 


requested to repeat them again this year for the benefit of our 
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Shorthand Speed Standards 


HOSE of you who have finished the 

| theory course and also those of you who 

are but halfway through the Manual 

are looking forward eagerly to the time when 

you will start training for speed. By speed 

is meant a speed of more than sixty words 
a minute. 

Any student who has mastered his theory 
principles and has learned to write the letters 
and articles in the Manual and in Part I of 
“Speed Studies” can write at the rate of sixty 
words a minute without what is technically 
known as speed practice. 

In this issue let us consider some of the 
factors of shorthand speed and the standards 
you should set for yourself as you start to 
train your hand to write shorthand rapidly. 

The late David Wolfe Brown, eminent 
shorthand reporter on the Congressional re- 
porting staff, in his inspiring book, “The 
Factors of Shorthand Speed,” gives this 
admonition : 


“It is a misfortune when speed is attained 
apart from other excellencies. Its acquisition 
ought to progress simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of other powers. A whole phalanx 
of excellencies should advance together. Ac- 
curacy of form; a good, smooth method of 
writing ; facility in reading notes; the ability 
to transcribe notes neatly, quickly, and with 
scrupulous fidelity ; the capacity, when pressed 
beyond one’s pace, to catch the sense and re- 
cord it, at the possible risk of losing a few 
words, or possibly some fine phrases—these 
and many other attainments ought to advance 
abreast.” 


A Well-Laid Foundation 


First of all the foundation must be well laid. 
In your eagerness to become a full-fledged 
stenographer do not allow yourself to pass 
over the theory principles too hurriedly. All 
the word-building principles must become fa- 
miliar to you before you can expect to take 
new-matter dictation at a rapid rate of speed. 
When you have acquired the ability to write 


any new word according to its principle with 
out having to seek the aid of the shorthand 
dictionary or your Manual, you have acquired 
a most valuable shorthand writing habit. 


Eight Word-Building Principles 


Here are eight important word-building 
principles. Practice and repractice the words 
given in the Manual illustrating these prin 
ciples. The paragraphs after each principle 
refer to the Anniversary Edition of the Short 
hand Manual. 

1. Write by sound (Par. 1). 


2. The rules for joining the circles (Pars. 11, 12, 14, 
15, 17, 18). 


3. The blending principle (Pars. 26, 27, 52, 133 
140, 153). 

4. The S rules (Pars. 49, 51). 

5. Joined prefixes and suffixes (58, 61, 80, 106, 12 


145, 170, 18 199, 227) 
6. Method of expressing R (Units 8, 20) 
The abbreviating principle (Chap. 9) 
8. Disjoined prefixes and suffixes (Chaps. 10 and 11) 


Test Your Word-Building Ability 


Test your word-building ability by writing 
the shorthand outlines for the following words 
When you have written the outlines for all 
the words, refer to the paragraphs given after 
the words to see if you have written them 
correctly. If you find that your memory is 
rather hazy on any of the paragraphs, re 
study them until you are sure they are fixed 
in your memory. 


Word-Building Test 


sketches 49 streamed 49, 14,133 
census 49, 14, 52 yield 104, 136 
urge 71, 72 expend 106, 140, 141 
manner 27,71 

stairs 49,74 native 14, 140, 141 
hastily 1, 49, 80 tendency 153, 11 
fun 124 experts 106, 49, 161 
unseen 106, 51 develop 140, 196 
savings 49, 14, 106 appreciate 11, 14, 198 
exceedingly 106 large 14, 165, 16¢ 
assume 49, 126 neither 14, 168 
perhaps 127, 49 centerpiece 209 
sensible 49, 14, 127 lestruction "9 
produce 128, 91, 121 intermission 09, 199 
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inactive 211, 107 population 230, 58 
underestimate 214, 49, 153 ownership 230, 71 
familiarity 230 amount 195 


Brief Forms and Frequent Phrases 


Practice all the brief forms and frequent 
phrases until you have reached the following 
speed standards: 


Write and rewrite the one hundred brief-form 
sentences in Speed Study VI until you can take them 
at the rate of 120 words a minute and transcribe them 
without a single error. 

Read the brief-form charts in the front of your 
Manual until you can read them in five minutes. 

Write the brief forms from dictation until you can 
write them at 60 words a minute. 

Read the frequent-phrase charts in the back of your 
Manual until you can reach a reading speed of five 
minutes on both charts 

Write these phrases from dictation until you can 
take them at the rate of 40 phrases a minute. 


Use a home dictator to help you reach these 
standards. The sooner you reach them the 
sooner will your hand be free to train on 
the more difficult words. 


Neat, Well-Proportioned Notes Essential 


Speed practice that sacrifices neatness and 
accuracy of proportion is not beneficial. The 
most interesting way to train your hand to 
write well-proportioned notes neatly is to copy 
the shorthand plates in the Gregg Writer. 

A very interesting continued story entitled 
“Left Out on Lone Star Mountain,” by Bret 
Harte, started in the September issue. This 
story covered from seven to eight pages of 
shorthand in each issue through December. 
Now that you have completed your theory, 
get out the back numbers, read the story, and 
copy each of the pages as neatly as you can 
as a part of your shorthand speed training. 

Stop long enough in your copying to prac- 
tice every new word from five to ten times 
so that you will be building up your vocabulary 
as well as bettering your style of writing. 


Practice Prepared Matter 


Repetition practice of prepared matter is 
especially beneficial in training the eye and 
the hand of the beginning shorthand writer. 
When writing familiar matter you are able 
to withdraw most of your attention from the 
shorthand theory involved and can watch your 
writing habits and correct faulty movement 
and position. 

For this fluency practice we suggest that 
you select your matter from the following 
articles in “Speed Studies.” These are ar 
ranged in the order of their length. Practice 
each until the required speed is reached. 


Page 147—‘Follow Out a Plan.” (83 words) 
Page 134—‘“The Little Things.” (113 words) 
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Page 135—‘“How to Take Life.” (147 words) 
Page 148—‘‘Relax.” (172 words) 
Page 207—“Initiative.” (300 words) 


Page 234—“‘When to Stop Studying.” (600 words) 


If you are now writing at the rate of 60 
words a minute, and your ultimate goal is 
120 words a minute, you need not select more 
than the six articles just listed for your repeti- 
tion practice on prepared matter. Your main 
aim in this repetitive drill is to get facility of 
movement. 


Word-Carrying Ability 


One of the most valuable abilities that the 
shorthand writer must develop is the word- 
carrying ability. The experienced shorthand 
writer has trained himself to write a number 
of words behind the dictator so that, if the 
speaker should for a short time get a sentence 
or two ahead, he is able to retain the words 
in his memory and to catch up while the 
speaker stops for breath or to collect his 
thoughts for the rest of his dictation. 

Have someone dictate to you in groups of 
at least twelve or fifteen words at a time for 
several minutes a day until you can readily 
retain one whole group of words while writing 
the preceding one. Increase the length of the 
group to twenty or twenty-five words before 
you stop this type of practice. 

Here are two illustrations of a dictated 
article. The first one shows the dictation in 
groups that are too short to develop the word- 
carrying ability and the second one shows the 
dictation in larger groups that force the writer 
to train his memory. 


Groups Too Short 


Of all the activities of the Government (pause) 
the one that touches most intimately (pause) every 
business (pause) every industry (pause) yes, even 
every citizen of the United States (pause) is the postal 
service. (pause) It reaches out and binds (pause) 
into a nation (pause) 120 million people (pause) 
spread throughout the vast (pause) domain of the 
United States (pause) and its possessions. 


Lounger (iroups 


Of all the activities of the Government the one that 
touches most intimately (pause) every business, every 
industry, yes, even every citizen of the United States 
(pause) is the postal service. (pause) It reaches 
out and binds into a nation 120 million people (pause) 
spread throughout the vast domain of the United 
States and its possessions. 


Second Wind 


A long-distance runner never taps his re- 
serve powers of endurance until he gets his 
second wind. If he stops running when he 
first feels that he can go no farther, he never 

(Continued on page 214) 
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experiences the thrill that comes to the runner 
who perseveres beyond this point and suddenly 
realizes that he is running and breathing easily. 

The stenographer must not only be able to 
write at a high rate of speed, but he must also 
be able to maintain this speed for many min- 
utes at a time. The ability to write with the 
minimum expenditure of muscular effort does 
not come to many writers until after their 
hand becomes so tired that they feel they can- 
not write another word. At this point the 
writer gets his second wind. His tense muscles 
relax, he ceases to grip his pen or pencil 
tightly, and his hand glides over the paper 
easily and with no waste effort. 

If you are fortunate enough to have some 
one who is willing to dictate to you, keep him 
dictating until your hand becomes quite weary 
and you will experience this second wind, 
which will enable you to keep on writing when 
others fall by the wayside. 


What Constitutes “Speed” 


Let us summarize the factors of shorthand 
speed that we have just discussed. First, a 
well-laid foundation of theory principles and 
correct writing habits; second, a faculty of 
writing any new word in the English language 
strictly in accordance with word-building 
principles; third, perfect accuracy and high 
speed in the writing of all brief forms and 
frequent phrases; fourth, neat and well-pro 
portioned notes; fifth, continuous practice of 
prepared matter; sixth, the development of a 
word-carrying ability of from twenty to 
twenty-five words; seventh, endurance. 

If you will develop these factors to the 
maximum standard of which you are capable, 
you will find that you can develop a speed far 
beyond that of the average stenographer. 


Sentence Tests 


OLLOWING this, you will find a series 


of sentences grouped in twelve para 
graphs, one for each chapter of the new 
Manual. While the sentences of each para 


graph test the principles in the corresponding 
chapter of the Manual, no attempt has been 
made to eliminate words that are written 
according to principles occurring later. To 
enable you to take timed dictation on this re- 
view material, the sentences have been counted 
in groups of twenty words each and the count 
indicated by the small figures inserted over 
the type. 


CHAPTER I. 1. My time is taken and I 
cannot be with you today. 2. Our country 
needed men like him. 3. The rainy day®® was 
dark and dreary. 4. Time is money. 5. Helen 


Kane will be the leading lady. 6. ‘There were 


the minutemen eager” to attack the enemy. 
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CHAPTER II. 7. He lifted the sack of 
beans off the scales. 8. He works as a page 
in the®® Senate. 9. On what basis were these 
tax rates raised? 10. Here are several pieces 
of goods from which you may choose™ some- 
thing you like. 11. An election of officers was 
held. 

CHAPTER III. 12. The former publisher 
of this paper rarely held conferences with 
his* associates. 13. The money was closely 
guarded and the transfer was carried out in 
an orderly manner. 14. Will you send us’”° 
the names of the families dwelling in your 
apartment house ? 

CHAPTER IV. 15. You remember the 
courageous General Custer, who bravely led 
his! men into the charge, amid shot and shell 
and cannon ball, and who with great skill 
carried them on to’ victory without flinching. 
16. This particular doorway is especially wide, 
because everything has to be taken into the 
house through it.’*” 

CHAPTER V. 17. It was found necessary 
to reduce the budget because the volume ol 
sales was running behind the amount estimated. 
18. We?” have assumed that your connection 
with this firm will be announced in the near 
future. 19. The professor was permitted to**° 
conduct a summer-session course to supple 
ment his income. 

CHAPTER VI. 20. The wind moaned on 
the cold winter night in January. 21. He*® 
did not sign the note. 22. The invoice was 
correct in all particulars. 23. When the car- 
penter sees the new device, he will endeavor 
to buy it. 24. On previous occasions he made 
the records without an error. 

CHAPTER VII. 25. I am writing this let- 
ter2*° in confirmation of our recent telephone 
conversation. 26. We stand firmly behind the 
courts in this matter. 27. All the servants 
marched®” out without serving notice. 28. The 
soldiers looked worn and worried. 29. Mother 
should not be bothered with father’s worries. 
30. It is**° fortunate that we did not encourage 
her to furnish the cottage. 

CHAPTER VIII. 31. He was elected presi- 
dent of the student organization. 32. I*° in- 
sist that it is best for you to make this 
adjustment. 33. My contact with him leads 
me to think that® he cannot adapt himself to 
what we require. 34. You cannot detect the 
defects in this product. 

CHAPTER IX. 35. The building was 
one*™” hundred feet long by thirty feet wide, 
and cost one hundred thousand dollars. 36. I 
shall correct my errors, not excuse*” them. 
37. She was a capable worker, but her loud, 
harsh voice kept her from obtaining the posi 
tion. 38. It is possible**® to develop the “voice 
with a smile.” 


CHAPTER X. 39. You are not restricted 
in the use of electric lights for either ex- 
terior*” or interior decoration of the store 
during the holidays. 40. Under the circum- 
stances, we do not feel inclined to pay over*° 
twenty-five per cent of the shortage on this 

(Continued on page 216) 
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shipment to the Grand Rapids Furniture Com- 
pany. 41. If agreeable to you,“ we shall 
postpone the shipment until you have definitely 
closed the transaction with your customer. 


CHAPTER XI. 42. Temperance is moder 
ation in all®° things—eating as in drinking 
in expenditure and_ self-gratification. 43. 
Courage is moral accountability in action. 
44. Personality is the embodiment®” of all we 
are—the best security a man can have. 45. We 
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want to use our money on the Board™® of 
Trade. 


CHAPTER XII. 46. As a rule, Indian 
names are beautiful and significant, and are 
almost invariably descriptive of localities, as 
is®® illustrated in the following list: Missis- 
sippi, Father of Waters; Missouri, Big 
Muddy; Erie, Wild Cat. 47. They celebrated 
the Christmas holidays®® as only Americans 
can. (584) 


If We Only Understood 


By Rudyard Kipling 
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I Resolve 


year is the open 
is the time 
ourselves, 


season of the 


HIS 
season on resolutions. It 

when we take inventory of 
find the stock getting pretty low, and take on 
a whole new cargo of freight in the shape of 
New Year’s resolutions. We resolve that, 
instead of the near failure we have been in the 
past, we will be a shining success, say by next 
March, or maybe April. We determine with 
great solemnity and zest that we will learn 
those brief forms that we skimmed over last 
term, and that we will go to the movies onl) 
week and spend the remaining 
evenings on our homework. 

It is probably the one time in the year when 
we take an honest, impartial account of our- 
selves, when we withdraw our ego to a safe 
distance, take a good look at ourselves and 
say: “Well, now you are a pretty specimen! 
Look at you! You are lazy, stupid, and good 
for nothing. You have spent four whole 
months on shorthand, and you have wasted 
half of that time mooning through study 
periods. You don’t know the brief forms, 
you cannot spell tgnoramus, and you haven't 
the faintest conception of what it is all leading 
to, because you have never stopped to think.” 

Thus we stand apart and address this thing, 
this delinquent ego, that we have known as us, 
ind we grow very indignant. We commence 
to look around to see what we can do about it. 
We draw up our list of resolutions, sign and 
seal them with our good intentions, and then 
start the year thinking a little better of our- 
selves. There is nothing like a good resolution 
for raising the personal morale. 

Sometimes we follow through our New 
resolutions, and sometimes we don't 


one night a 


Year's 
Sometimes we keep them for so much as a 
week, sometimes they last a whole month; 
but, in any event, even though they are 
smashed the minute after they are formed, 
they have not been without avail. They have 
served, in the first place, as a means of self 
diagnosis, the delving into ourselves to see 
what is wrong; they have been valuable for 
the honest intentions that they have inspired, 
intentions that sometimes we live up to; but 
although we don’t, the resolve has lifted us 
for a moment out of the slough of despond, 
and may yet be the slender means by which 





we raise ourselves to solid ground For, so 
capable of looking honestly 
faults, just 


long as we are 
at ourselves and recognizing our 
so long is there hope that we may discover 


somewhere the capacity for self-improvement 


M . > —_ 
Signs of } rogress 


RESOLUTION, after all, is a kind of 
It is useless 


with 


goal that we set before us 
to attempt any study, or any endeay 
out a definite mental picture of what we seek 
to accomplish by our efforts. The student 
who envisions in his mind’s eye the efficiency 
of the capable secretary, or the consummate 
skill of the reporter, as the goal to which he 
is traveling, is more likely to find his capaci 
ties molded to that vision than the one who 


has no mental conception at all of what he is 
striving for But we need half-way goals, 
and quarter-way goals, too The final goal 
may be too far away, and discouragement is 


waiting to tackle us 
marks to 
We need to see our 


always around the corner 
We need the ten-yard 
progress down the field 


gauge our 


selves advance from one mark to another, 
taking encouragement from each one that we 
reach and pass. Hence, our yearly resolutions 


It is the anticipation of success that carries 


us over the hard spots in any endeavor. Most 
of the joy of achievement we always find to 
be in the anticipation rather than in the 


fulfillment. When we come to the final ful 
fillment, the months of anticipation have some 
what dulled the edge of it all; so much so that 
immediately look 
ahead to the next step as a sort of consolation 
It is human nature that we never do quite find 
the perfect bliss of complete fulfillment, and 
therein lies the and the need of 
ambition. 

A good resolve is in itself a sure sign of 
progress, especially if it is based upon an 
honest, impartial diagnosis of self. 


in our disappointment we 


stimulus 
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Mr. Robot Goes in the Movies 


E are told by the public press that writer. It was called a stenographer—although 

there has recently been invented a_ it proudly referred to itself as a secretary 
mechanical man, or robot, which builds before and it was getting $15 a week, because it 
your eyes movie scenarios and plots. While was a machine which did mechanical things 
we have never seen or heard before of the rather than thinking things. It had learned to 
machine in question, we are sure we have seen write shorthand and to operate a typewriter 
some of the movie plots it has created. Only mechanically, and there its progress had ceased. 
a machine could build some of the stories that It spent most of its time bemoaning the fact 


are frequently projected upon the silver screen. that it was not earning more, and that it was 
In fact, we feel confident that we met the being discriminated against in the office 
machine even before it took to manufacturing Yes, we are sure we have met Mr. Robot 


inovie plots. It was then engaged, on the before—or is it Miss Robot ?—and we are glad 
occasions that we ran across it, in writing to hear that he has left the business office and 
shorthand and turning out letters on the type is now in Hollywood — 


z= - 4 « = 


Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,”” Part I, page 120, letter 176 and page 123, letter 180) 
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Seeing 


HE following letter was in my mail 
| this morning: “I have just fin- 
ished reading your “Talk to 
Ambitious Stenographers’ in the 
November Gregg Writer, and it 
makes me wonder if I’m not too 
self-satisfied with my lot. I have 
been in my present position as 
rapher in the State College 
work is very 


stenog- 
three 
interesting, my 


nearly 
years, the 


associates very congenial, my ‘boss’ is ideal, 
and | am making $1,400 a year, with $100 
increment annually. My situation seems to 


but the point is this 

advance in a 
secretaryship, 
will be 


be ideal in every way, 
the only way | could possibly 
business way would be to the 
but I feel sure the present secretary 
for life and thus, if I remain here, I'll 
probably be plugging along, a stenog 


here 
mere 


rapher, years from now. 
“IT am now 24 years of age and a colleg« 
graduate. I should very much like to be a 


secretary, and I wonder if you could suggest 
a future course of action for me. This past 
summer the secretary at school was in Europe 
for two months and I ‘carried on’ in her 
absence. The experience, I feel, very 
worth while to me. I am interested in Aviation, 
Literature, and Travel, and should like a 
position in connection with any of those fields.” 


was 


A Healthy Discontent 


I like the tone of that letter. It reflects the 
spirit of a young woman who, while mindful 
of the pleasantness of her lot, is not content. 
It is this dreaming of something better that 
helps to fashion one’s life; holding a vision of 


greater achievement before one, makes the 
effort spent in its accomplishment less irksome. 
But dreaming a!one will not bring success 
one must dream and 7 
tells us that she is 
Literature, and Travel, 
to make herself a valuable secretary 


work! This young lady 
“interested” in Aviation, 

but what is she doing 
in these 
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Ahead 


fields of activity? Is she 
studying everything she can get her 
hands on in Aviation? 

vote a definite amount of 
day t shorthand torms 


reading and 


Does she de 
time each 


practicing 


for aviation terms? In other 
words, has she equipped herseli 
with the necessary knowledge and skill to fit 


stenographic work 


itsell 


herself for this branch of 
iould the opening present 
An Author's Lament 
I had the pleasure sometime ago of lunching 
with Mr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, that 
inimitable writer and distinguished scholar 
books have been enjoyed by countles 
thousands of readers, and heard him lament 
i¢ fact that up to that time he had been 
unable to find a stenographer who could be 
a genuine help to him in his work 
“They do not know they do not 


whose 


wor d Ss, 


know the English language, many of them, 
and as for a foreign language—say, tell me, 
why don’t they spend some of their time 


learning the languages?” was the burden of 
his complaint. He then said that he did his 
own work, since it was easier than to explain 
it to a secretary—and demonstrated his ability 


to typewrite with two fingers (or was it 
three?) at no mean speed! 
How many more professional men and 


women are doing their own work because 
they have not found secretaries with sufficient 
background to do it for them? 

Ambition 


One Girl's 


A young lady of my acquaintance was in 
terested in finance. Her ambition was to be 
come affliated with a financial house in the 
Wall Street district. A survey of the field 
showed her that, if she wanted to get into 
anything worth while, she must not only be 


prepared but better prepared than the aver 
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age secretary who applied. Therefore, financ- 
ing her way through the university, she grad- 
uated not long ago a Master of Finance and 
secured a secretarial position in a finance 
house—the only employee to have a Master's 
Degree in Finance. 

The acuteness of this girl’s judgment, as a 
result of her training, quickly won the con- 


fidence and respect of the officers of the 
company who had occasion to observe her 
work, and she not infrequently was called 


upon to bring some point of theory to bear 
upon a problem which these men themselves 
had not had occasion to learn in actual prac- 
tice. Prestige thus secured won rapid advance 


ment, until today she holds a position of 
importance. Work will do it—work and the 
ability to see ahead! 


What Is Your Problem? 


And then, there are the problems that con- 
front stenographers after they have been pro- 
moted to the secretary’s desk. Here is one: 


I have a problem which I believe bothers many 
stenographers and secretaries 
I have recently been given the duties of secretary, 


and the man for whom I work has numerous callers 
Sometimes a man who 
merely selling insurance and takes up a lot of 
able time before his errand is known. Part of my 
work, of course, is to see that my employer is not 
bothered in this manner, but I am at a loss to know 
getting the information as to what 
that is, I do not know how to go 


appears very important 1s 


valu 


how to go about 
1 man’s business is 
about it tactfully 

A good many other problems that have confronted 
me in this work have been cleared up in the helpful 
articles in the Gregg Writer, and I would appreciate 
any information you can give me on this matter 


Mr. Barker is the busy secretary in the 
Agricultural Engineering Department of the 
Ohio State University. His problem and 
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others confronting the secretary are dealt with 
at length in the book called “Secretarial 
Studies.” However, let us have some inter- 
esting and instructive discussion on this point 
from secretaries themselves. 

Tell us, you secretaries, how you manage 
to organize your employer’s time and protect 
him from undesirable callers. Clever exposi- 
tions may be had on this subject, I know, that 
will be tremendously helpful to beginners as 
well as to experienced stenographers. 


Enthusiastic for the O. G. A. 


And then, following the announcement of 
the great O. G. A. Contest, this letter was 
received from a young reporter in Washington, 
D. C., who has won numerous honors in the 
contests conducted by this magazine and who 
not long ago climaxed his accomplishments 
by winning the gold and enamel medal given 
by this magazine for writing at the rate of 
175 words a minute on the Gregg Transcrip- 
tion Tests. 


I should like to state the reasons why I practice 
these O. G. A It is not so much 
medal or pin, but to gain the fluency and 


tests, contests, etc 
to win a 
accuracy which comes from repeated practice on these 
articles. Any speed that I have in 
shorthand I owe to this work. It is the quickest and 
best way to attain it 

It is difficult to convince others of the 
contess to not a 
I convinced 


accuracy and 


value of 
writing the O. G. A. tests, and I 
single convert yet, but what do I care! 
myself and won, and that is the most important thing 
I am going to practice and practice until I win all that 


I am striving for. 

shouldn’t he? He 
the first 
-and he 


Others have won, why 
knows exactly what he wants to do 
and most important step to success— 
has the perseverance and foresight to bend 
unwaveringly to accomplishing the task. 


The Foundation of Speed in Shorthand 


(Continuing our Shorthand Penmanship Series from the December issue 


Fy r us use Drill 33 as a warming-up 
exercise, first getting the proper motion 
by writing the direct motion oval given 
last month in Drill 25. Then follow the oval 
exercise with a continuous writing of the list 
of words in Drill 33 to a snappy count, main- 
taining proportion, correct size of vowels, and 
good fluency with a quick lifting of the pen 
at the end of each outline. 


Drill 33 


SEFC 


— 


Ce CEN 


) 


te See OEY 
Ce fm £ Of . 


eee ake Se ae ae 
9 IAI 3A 


Now let us proceed to practice the indirect 
oval motion used in writing gv, kv, and Ff. 
Speed up the hand until you are writing not 
less than four lines of these characters, eight 
to the line in fifteen minutes. 
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Drill 34 


CAD? DP? 


; ey 
« ae i 
hk 


Make that ¢ short in &ft, and remember that 
gv, kv, and kf are made with one swift impulse 
of the pen. Uniform movement and slant are 
absolutely essential to the correct writing of 
these combinations. A common fault to be 
found in students’ writing is failure to curve 
f and wv correctly at the beginning. This is 


shown in the following illustration. 
P= 


TJ 


A dnd 


) 
_ — A 


so2tect <rtcottec 


Illustration 18 


A figure two written with the small loop at 
the bottom is not unlike our shorthand char 
The same slant and motion is 
involved. Write a few of the first, 
gradually reducing the length and depth of the 
curve at the beginning until you have a perfect 
fer. See Illustration 14. 


acter fer. 
figures 


(ie) 2. (pa sini 


Illustration 14 


Drill 35 
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Drill 


Retracing combinations, as shown in 
35, is most helpful in begetting correct forma- 
tion, slant, and motion in 


acters. In valley and valet, you must complete 


writing new char 


the circle before writing the Chis requires 


practice and constant checking of your writing 


to see that you do not slip into the careless 
habit of ki, instead of val, or an 


writing vaki 


angular circle. Again note the illustration 
ottect <orttocttrectd 
Illustration 15 
The first outline is correctly written; the 


faults to be found 
ability to this 
distinguishes 


other two are common 
beginners’ The 
particular combination correctly 


notes. write 
the good writer from the one who is not s 


good. Five lines, three or four to a line, in 


fitteen seconds, on this val combination 


Drill 36 


y IGGG 
LI) [ « 


# 7, va A Z 


y 
Ex. 


A little practice may be required to enable 
you to write fluently and correctly the blends 
in Drill 36, but practice of the retraced motion 
drills shown will be helpful. 

Note that b in bak has the same motion 
involved as a shrunken bf. The 
handling of this twist on b will enable you to 
Practice these 


correct 


join ak smoothly and fluently. 
combinations until you can write fluently and 
correctly 
seconds. 


four lines, six to a line, in fifteen 


Drill 37 
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The vb combination may be more difficult 
to manage at first, but a little practice will set 
your hand in correct motion. Note that the 
same movement is used in writing foil as in 
writing free, only here the curve is squeezed 
up into a narrow hook. More will be said 
about the hooks later on in this penmanship 
series. 


Drill 38 


y/, 
IF f LPS Oe 
Poe ae ae ae 


SABAH ALA 


tt ead 


a Cag! ae ee a 
st ZEGA 


By turning the magazine upside down, man) 
of the combinations in Drill 38 look like those 
given last month in Drill 29—+v is a reversed 
bt, rv reversed bk, etc. 

A good way to check slant and formation 
on these drills is to turn your notebook upside 
down occasionally to see if you have main 
tained correct formation, joining, and slant as 
you write. 

Eight to a line, four lines in fifteen second 
on Drill 38. 


amie C 
Le Fs : 


S Joinings 


Now we come to a fascinating combination 
to write! Illustration 16 is given merely to 
show you that the sp, sep combinations em 
brace the same motions as those used in 
writing the capital letter E in longhand. Write 
this letter rapidly, gradually shrinking the first 
curve until it becomes sp. 


c cg c c c c 
fe Pre re) 
Illustration 16 


Pronounce s’p, sp, sp, 1-2, 1-2, and write 
sp swiftly. A professional writer never pauses 
after s in these combinations, but blends the 
strokes—executes them as a whole—swiftly 
and correctly, with one impulse of the pen 
A novice, on the other hand, will try to draw 
the combination, making s too long and the 
angle too sharp. 
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Drill 39 
aoe ee. 4 
Cis ‘te Gs Ce GH 


Ua Se Seer ere 


-F J . ? - 3 A ~ 2 a 


se A 
a, a 


FY a 7 Cc a 
, f . 

¢ a F ¢ / , ¢ = / 
vA f F J s Fd 

S must be short, and uniform in slant with 
the downward character to which it is joined 
If I were teaching this lesson to you, per 
sonally, I would ask you to pause right here 
until you get the knack of writing these com- 
binations lightly, swiftly, and correctly, main 
taining uniform slant. You would then have 
a good foundation on which to build speed. 
Notice that the combinations sr and sil take 
the form of a tiny FE at the beginning; whete 
as the small figure 3 is found in the final 
strokes in ss, ks, and gs. Likewise, s joined 
at the end of sh, ch, and j resembles somewhat 
the bottom part of a hastily made figure 5 
Write swiftly. Five to a line, and four lines 
of correctly executed si’s in fifteen seconds, 
should be your speed test on this exercise 
Some will do better than that. 


4 


Drill 40 
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Maintain uniform slant in Drill 40. Fit the 
vowel snugly to the junction of s and r or / 
in ser, and in sal. Write smoothly and swiftly 
Use a flick-motion at the end of such combina 
tions as rs, ls. 

Drill 41, which you will find on page 224, 
gives you another test of slant and forma- 
tion. Note that the left-s has the same form 
as f but is much shorter; the right-s, on the 
other hand, has the same form as /, but is 
short. S should be just as short as you can 
write it. That is important to remember in 
your practice here. 
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Drill 41 
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Drill 42—Review 


Correct formation, slant, and uniform length 
and size combined with fluency on Drill 42, 
please! 

\ hurriedly written dollar sign is the motion 
for a good ses combination written from right 
to lett, and a poorly made question mark with- 
out the dot at the bottom makes a good ses 
written from left to right. These must be 
short and swiftly written. 


fry 


Illustration 17 
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One of my students said to me once when 
practicing this blend: “It is not a question of 
knowing where to begin on this blend, it is 
knowing when to stop,” and judging from 
some of the papers that come to my desk 
“she knew her blends”! 

Control is best mastered here through 
count—quickly, as you write—J-2, 1-2, ses 
(pronounced as a syllable). Since this blend 
is composed of two s’s, it naturally follows that 
the combination is short—about two-thirds the 
height of f or p. 


Drill 43 
SAFI & Dh Fs f 


f ( - f a” a 


ae 
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Short length ses in Drill 43, remember! 


Drill 44 


Take out your notebook, turn to the first 
s’s you tried to make, and you probably will 
now find what good #’s you did make. X is 
just contrary—you know what I mean—and 
must get out of line or slant with the other 
characters. So—keep it short! 

And with this hint I leave you to your 
practice for another month. 








become excited. 


you enthusiastic about it. 


ENTHUSIASM is inspired, or divine, eagerness. 
It is an inner force, a conviction that something is worthy of 


noble effort. You cannot be enthusiastic over trifles—you merely 


If you want to develop enthusiasm, make your aim and purpose 
of life a noble and constructive one. Then do the kind of work 
which helps your aim and purpose. 


The knowledge of the worth-whileness of your work will make 


Harold Whitehead, in “Your Job.” 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership ir 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain"’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 


separate sheet 








_ 








O. G. A. 


(May be written as soon as the student has com 
pleted the eighth chapter in the Manual.) 


The copy given you here this 
month is to be used as a member- 
ship test only. If you wish to enter 
the annual Contest you must use 
the copy accompanying the an 
nouncement last month. 


Everything in your life depends entirely 
on you. You must steer your own course 
and shape your own future. To become 
educated, you must do your own thinking. 
Your lessons may be perfectly planned and 
presented but you are obliged to do the 
studying. You alone can organize your 


habits. As pilot of your life, you must give 
attention to solving the problems of its 
course. 


You must create your own ideals and form 
your own ideas. Your thoughts are of your 
own thinking; your character is of your own 
handiwork and can be disgraced by no man’s 
hand but your own. You have to build 
your own monument, or dig your own ditch— 
which will it be? 

I, is not difficult to improve personal quali- 
ties if you go about it in the right way. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


If you have a favorite quotation 
about New Year's Day you may 
write up 250 or 300 words from it, 
if you prefer, in place of this 


selection. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. Precisians will tell 
us that January first is but an arbitrary 
date of the calendar; that a new year begins 
every day, and that there can be no magic 
about this first day of the calendar year. 
And the precisians are, of course, right 
They are as right as the science that tells 
us there is no magic in moonlight; that 
trees cannot talk in a west wind; that when 
a daffodil nods in the spring breeze it is 
but an insensate thing. So whatever the 
matter-of-fact folks say, the New Year has 
something of mystery, and more of hope in 
it than any other single day. There is about 
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it none of the holy majesty of Christmas. It 
marks no such mighty stride in history as 
Independence Day. It records no such well- 


ing forth of thankfulness and pious gratitude _ 


as does our Thanksgiving Day; yet New 
Year’s Day stands before all as the day for 
new courage, the day when the almost-defeated 
step forth anew and, beating down the bitter- 
ness of experience, resolve once more to 
conquer the world. 

Charles Lamb wrote this, of the departure 
of the old year and the coming of the new: 
“Of all sounds of all bells, most solemn and 
touching is the peal which rings out the old 
year. I never hear it without a gathering up 
of my mind to a concentration of all the 
images that have been diffused over the past 
twelvemonth; all I have done or suffered, per- 
formed or neglected, in that regretted time 
I begin to know its worth as when a person 
dies. It takes a personal color; nor was it 
a poetical flight in a contemporary when he 
exclaimed: ‘I saw the skirts of the departing 


’” 


year. 
Senior Test 


See how attractively you can type 
the following, using not more than 
two sheets for the two parts of the 
test. Paragraph Part I as you copy 
it; tabulate the comparisons in 
Part Il, 


Part | 


You are a machine—a human machine— 
and, like all other machines, your effectiveness 
depends on all parts of the machine working 
harmoniously. It is astonishing what a close 
resemblance there is between the human ma- 
chine and that marvelous invention, the auto- 
mobile. Suppose you owned an automobile, 
and while driving it one day it suddenly 
stopped. What would you do? You certainly 
would not stand across the road and look at 
the machine and say, “Why doesn’t she go? 
What’s the matter with her?” No, indeed, 
you would not do that. What you would do 
would be to lift up the hood and delve into 
the machinery and find out what part was 
faulty. Having found out the cause of the 
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break-down, you would repair that one thing 
and go on your way again. To repair your 
automobile you must have the right things to 
do it with. If a spark plug refuses to do its 
duty, you replace it with a new one. But 
suppose you haven't another spark plug and 
cannot handily get one! You then have to 
get a tow home, or, if very lucky, you might 
manage to crawl home with the power of the 
remaining spark plugs. If you had a spare 
carburetor it would be useless to you, even 
though that one carburetor is worth a dozen 
spark plugs. You cannot use a substitute. It 
is just the same with the human machine. 
If one part of your machinery is “broken” 
your progress is hampered according to the 
importance of the broken part. Just as the 
automobile will run best when all parts of it 
are doing their work easily and harmoniously, 
so will you progress surest and quickest when 
you use all the traits which make up you, 
mental, moral, and physical. 


Part II 


Some comparisons between the human 
machine and the automobile: 

Initiative in the “Human Machine” may be 
compared to the self-starter of the Automo- 
bile; ambition to the accelerator; tact to the 
steering wheel; industry to the engine; effi- 
ciency to the differential; carefulness to the 
horn; self-control to the brake; temperance 
to the tire chains; concentration to the clutch; 
stability to the frame; economy to the car- 
buretor; will power to the electricity; loyalty 
to the mud-guards; constructiveness to the 
tools; refinement to the upholstery and paint ; 
courtesy to the oil; decision to the spark plug ; 
endurance to the gasoline; reasoning power 
to the lights; optimism to the wind-shield; 
honesty to the license-number plate; courage 
to the tires; enthusiasm to the shock ab- 
sorbers; recollection to the spare tire; neat- 
ness to neatness; cheerfulness to the pump; 
health to the radiator ; obedience to the gears; 
sense of humor to the fire extinguisher; sin- 
cerity to the quality; knowledge to the man 
at the wheel; life itself to the road the auto 
travels. Perhaps you could find other and 
better similes. Think it over. 


[These tests are good only until February 25, 1931.) 


Club Prizes 


he & 


Fountain Pen 
Lily Mae Young, Joliet Town- 
Minnie Zack, High School of ship High School, Joliet 
Commerce, Yonkers, New Iilinots , 
York 
Marion Hartman, St. Ann's Fy sy 
School, Buffalo, New York Silver Pin 


Agnes Balint, High School of 


Gold Pin Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 
Ina Soderstrom, Trook's Com- Rose Denniston, Catholic In- 
mercial School, Chicago, stitute, Jersey City, New 
Tilinots Jersey 


Awards 


Dorothy Cline, A. W. John 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana 

Christine Silady, Catholic 
High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

William Wendt, High School 
Stillwater, Minnesota 

Iona Johns, High School, 
Beresford, South Dakota 

Rowena Marshall, New Hol- 


Helen Dudley, Bellows Free 
Academy, 8t. Albans, Ver- 
mont 

Ruth Krajeovic, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Isabelle Barra, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

Lucina Gruber, Regina High 
School, Norwood, hic 


Madeline Gray, High School, land, Ohio 
Hackettstown, New Jersey (Continued on page 239) 
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“V.W.” Buys Another Business 
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(Continued from page 202) 
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Confidential Chats With the Boss 


Fourth of a Series by Fred E. Kunkel 


Washington, D. C, 


Are You Headed for Success or Failure? 


HY are there failures in the business 

world today? Why are there no 

more successes? The answer is found 
in human nature, habits acquired in childhood, 
environment, and traits which the grown-up 
does not overcome as he battles with the real 
responsibilities of life, the responsibilities of 
manhood or womanhood. Some do not im- 
prove by contact with others, do not emu- 
late other’s good traits, look for ways and 
means to improve themselves The same 
things which influenced their childish behavior 
still continue to dominate them, and they 
resent criticism. They like to boss people 
around the way they boss mother or dad 
But, while the business world appreciates a 
certain amount of aggressiveness, it also ex 
pects tractability 


Are You Willing to Learn? 


Many of us are naturally egotistical—think 
that we know more than everybody else, d 
things better or know how to do them better 
Sometimes this feeling is well founded, but 
we can usually get valuable pointers from the 
other fellow if we are willing to learn. The 
average individual has great difficulty in find 
ing himself congenially placed. The job either 
suits or it does not suit and he takes no pains 
to adapt himself to conditions as he finds 
them. But few develop responsibility. They 
are careless and indifferent just as they were 
in childhood. Life for them has no serious 
goal. There is no latent ambition to spur 
them on, and so they follow the path of least 
resistance and many of them are ultimately 
marked out as failures. 

No matter what your handicaps in child 
hood may have been, you can always rise 
above them if you are willing and eager to 
improve yourself. You can rise above your 
failures to success if you are but profiting by 
experience and always try to do a better job 
each day than you did the day before, using 
your head as well as your hands constructively 


Experience Alone Does Not Bring 
Success 


Experience counts for something when you 
are looking for a job or want to change for 
a better one, but your own ability to do some 
thing more than is actually required is what 





determines your salary check. There are plent 
of trained workers everywhere, but there are 
few specialists and the specialist is always the 
highest paid in his profession. The business 
specialist with a wide knowledge of business 
is worth much more than the stenographer, 
typist, or bookkeeper who simply sticks to 
routine, pounds a typewriter, scratches ink 
figures in the ledger, takes dictation, and do« 
things by force of habit 

And the business man wants someone who 
can mix with people—be friendly, without pre 


suming ; dominant, but not domineering; alert 


ambitious. If you are too busy chasing the 
moths of pleasure by candle light and bathu 
in the bright lights, u will find yoursel 
rated mediocre in the office where a 
now emploved It mav be source ot pleasure 
and gratificat to be able to t Isic 

] e that yj ent f the Para ¢ 
last night and saw Okee Chobe r that 
dined at the Say or that d ‘ t 
three at the Ritz But vour next d vo! 
at the office will hard! be at your best inn 
does not me that the succe | | re 
men or wore ta home evet night i 
don't But the have a well ] I 

They do not go to excess 


The Other Side of the Picture 


Effi ient ofhce emplovees will find time f 
all these things in the course | vear, and 
enjoy them with leratio1 smaller 
“doses” and as the ire able [hey are not 
always “broke” chasing pleasure or buying 


more clothés than they really need. They have 
a well-planned wardr« be. and their things are 


not gawdy, but suited to their use. They d 
not daub paint or powder on their faces or 
think, misguidedly, that they make a good 
impression on the boss with excessive lipstick 
And so we fi the ambitious girls b 
having a well-mapp t | ram r self 
improvement and advancement in their chose 
vocation They give two or three nights a 
week to study, ind the embellishment of the 
mind; the remaining nights are devoted to 


wholesome pleasure. Wise workers know that 
sleep and rest are vital to their jobs, and so 


they indulge in pleasure with some degree 
of circumspectior 


1 


Your own inclinations will either lead you 


into success or failure You will progress 


faster, accomplish more in your work, and 
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thus become a bigger success if you are in- 
terested in your work and do not have to 
force yourself to do it. You may have artistic 
inclinations and want to become an artist. 
You may be an accomplished pianist or banjo 
player, on the side, but you must do one thing 
or the other. You must either cash in on 
your artistic talents or stick to your office job. 

If you think you have the wrong job, be 
sure that it isn’t your own fault—that you 
have no bad habits, that you are not lazy, but 
that you are really ambitious and anxious to 
succeed and that you would succeed in an- 
other place. If you can’t fit the job then look 
for something that will be more congenial. 


What Business Pays For 


If you are a fine stenographer and typist, 
you must cash in on your ability by making 
your job worth more to your boss. No busi- 
ness man has an organization in which all of 
his jobs have been satisfactorily filled. You 
may be a well-trained, willing worker, but you 
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must also be a thinker. The world today pays 
for brains and ability. If you can think as 
well as work, and will exercise your powers, 
there is small doubt as to whether you are 
going to be a success or a failure. 

The business world today buys from its 
employees labor, skill, and thought. It is 
willing to pay for labor according to volume, 
but for mere volume it does not necessarily 
pay as well as it does for skill, and it pays 
twice as much for thought that saves dollars, 
makes money, or short-cuts effort. Labor is 
largely mechanical. As soon as you learn the 
methods by which a task is accomplished, you 
accomplish it. If you are skilled in your 
work, you can demand more and more money, 
but if you can also do something creative, you 
will immediately pass into the class of higher- 
ups—your salary will run into big figures and 
you will keep on climbing to the top. 

Your value is measured by your ability to 
think as well as by your skill in performance. 
But to the thinker belong the spoils. Where 
do you stand? 


(Watch for the next installment) 


Just Between Us Stenogs! 


(Continued from page 196) 


on his mind, the Boss is liable to use poor 
English or to dictate a sentence that is foreign 
to all rules of grammatical construction or 
rhetoric. I have in mind the sentence one 
toss dictated—“It appears to me to be ap- 
parent that this proposition is not as it should 
be.” 

Be very careful not to change his mean- 
ing or his style of writing, but by all means, 
write his letters so that he will be proud of 
them when they go back to him to sign. He 
usually knows good English and good con- 
struction and doesn’t like to be told that a 
sentence is poor because that is the way he 
dictated it. Even if he did, why remind him 
of it? None of us likes to be reminded of 
his errors. 

No one is infallible, and errors of the 
rankest kind occasionally occur in the best 
operated offices. The Boss knows that, so 
when he runs across an error and confronts 
you with it, if it is yours, recognize it and 
accept it; if not, say so, but don’t try to alibi. 
Alibis are always the result of fear. There 
is nothing to be gained by them, for nobody 
believes them anyway, and much may be lost. 
Do not offer any reasons, for there are no 
reasons. Bosses do not like to be argued with. 


It questions their authority. After all, their 
word is law in the office and it only causes 
unpleasantness to display any doubt of it. 

Callers are distracting. There are few that 
the Boss has time to see and fewer still that 
he is glad to see. The stenographer must dis- 
tinguish and gracefully dispose of all except 
those whom she knows the Boss will be pleased 
to see. Doing so relieves him of a great deal 
of annoyance and he appreciates it. She must 
likewise handle her personal affairs so that 
telephone calls and callers will be in the mini- 
mum. Nine personal telephone calls out of 
ten come when the Boss is in the midst of 
handling a difficult situation by dictation. 

All men have their troubles and they like 
to believe that they are understood. It is well 
for the stenographer to study her Boss and 
understand his moods and temperament. She 
must adapt herself to those moods; be enthu- 
siastic when he is enthusiastic, happy when he 
is happy, cheerful when he is gloomy, patient 
when he is petty, calm when he frets; sympa- 
thetic when he is overwhelmed with troubles. 

+ * 7 

And so, at the end of his day’s work, the 
Boss went blustering out, but they all lived 
happily ever after. 
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Chances for Heroes 
From the “Hotel Bulletin” 
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Letter Writing in Turkey 
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© Keystone Views 
How would you like to be this public correspondent? His business is to write anything from 
legal documents to love letters, and he sets up his office in the streets of Stamboul 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
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P AHERE wasa time 
when the adver 
tising department 

of a business was looked 

upon only as a “money 
spender.” Nowadays it 
is realized that adver 





tising is an investment, 
aud that without it 
there is great probability 
that the business would 
decrease considerably. 
In much the same light 
the School Department 
of office equipment com- 
panies was considered. 

How short-sighted a 
view! But where there 
was darkness there is 
now light and it is 
realized what a _ tre- 
mendous potential mar- 
ket the school affords. 

Think for a moment 
of the school population 
of this country. It is 
28,339,600 strong, a 
population greater than that of Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, Norway, Scotland, New 
Zealand, Wales, Spain, Switzerland, Roumania, 
or many other countries we could mention! 

So it is with especial pride that we record 
the selection of one who has been and is still 
a leader in the school field to the important 
and significant position of leader in the Office 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Institute—our good 
friend Mr. W. D. M. Simmons, of the Under 
wood-Elliott Fisher Company, who was nomi 
nated and unanimously elected president of 
the Institute. 


ad 


TRIP around the business show held in 
New York recently brought to our eyes 
many of the things which are old to us but 
which are perhaps new to beginners in com- 
merce courses or in business. Each show re- 
minds us what a treat it is to be privileged 





The Chair 





to see the hundred and 
one machines in oper 
ation and learn of the 
many ways in which 
they can help us in the 
daily routine. And here 
we suggest again that 
all of you who are 
launching out on a busi 
ness course should take 
advantage of these ex 
hibits whenever thes 
come your way 

Chere were on display 
at this show various 
machines for account 
ing; adding and cal 
culating machines; ad 
dressing machines; 
autographic registers 
and supplies; automatx 
feeding devices; auto 
matic typewriters ; bank 
ing machines; boak 
. . keeping and billing 
That Grew machines; cancelling 
machines: card record 
systems and equipment; cash registers; check 
certifying machines; check protecting and 
writing machines; signers: coin changing 
machines; chairs; desks—and we have only 
got to the d's in the catalog. 


ead 


PEAKING of office chairs, the latest may 

be made of aluminum, but the most infer 
est is the chair that “grew.” Not long ago 
Ripley spoke of it in his “Believe It Or Not.” 
It was exhibited at the American Furniture 
Mart in Chicago sometime ago. The chair 
was brought into being by John Krubsack, a 
Wisconsin farmer, who makes a hobby of 
horticulture. Mr. Krubsack planted twenty 
eight box elder seeds and for eleven years 
guided the growth of the twenty-eight re 
sultant trees. It was then completely grown 
and ready to cut—a beautiful rustic chair! 
The two small pictures on this page show 


w 








the chair in two stages of its growth. The 
“full grown” chair is pictured also. It was 
first exhibited by the Lloyd Manufacturing 
Company of Menominee, Michigan, and later 
in many parts of the country. 


~~ 


N interesting map was given away at the 

Rand, McNally booth—an “Historical 
Flight Map” giving a chronological review of 
aviation history from 1891, when Lilienthal 
began experimental glider flights in Germany, 
down to September 5 and 6 of this year, 
when Coste and Bellonte made a non-stop 
flight from Paris to New York. And there 
also was a fine selection of commercial maps 
on display, really worth seeing! 


ae ad 


\ HERE to keep that portable typewriter 

has been a problem in many offices and 
many homes, so when the “Esty” people come 
along and show us a neat little rack to place 
these things on we rejoice. The principle is 
somewhat similar to that in use in large 
desks, where the 
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which has a standard typewriter keyboard 
and is operated very readily by an ordinary 
typist. The keys operate small steel punches 
which, when depressed, perforate little holes 
in the record paper. Each of these holes oper 
ates a typewriter key or a movement necessary 
in writing the letter. The blank record paper 
is fed forward in the Record Perforator by 
power from a vacuum pump, so that the touch 
of the perforator keys is light. The operation 
of a Record Perforator is as simple as the 
operation of an ordinary typewriter. 

The finished record is placed over the 
tracker-bar of the Auto-Typist, and when 
thus placed in position, the electric switch is 
turned on, starting the motor that operates 
the pneumatic mechanism of the machine. The 
operator then inserts the letterhead in the type- 
writer and typewrites manually the date, name, 
and salutation. The “start-writing” button 
is then depressed, setting the record in motion, 
and as it passes over the openings in the 
tracker-bar the words are rapidly written just 
as a skilled typist would write them. The 
vacuum principle of operation gives a positive, 
yet a soft stroke, exactly as though the type 
writer were being operated by the fingers 
of a typist. All 
movements of 





typewriter folds 
into the space 
in one pedestal 
The photograph 
alongside shows 
the contraption 
in place, with a 
machine ready 





to use. To re 
turn it under 
the desk, you 
pull forward, 
fold, and push 
back. And what 
is “extra’’ good 
about it is that 
it goes all the 
way to the back 
and does not 
interfere with 
your knees. 

Besides being 
used to hold typewriters—suppose you do not 
have a typewriter—then there are many things 
that can conveniently be placed on the rack 
instead of a machine. 


ae ad 


PNEUMATICALLY operated type- 

writer, which produces individually type- 
written letters for the cost of one cent a piece, 
was on show. The first step in producing 
an Auto-Typist letter is the perforating of a 
record, like the record used in the player 
piano. This is made on a Record Perforator, 





The Esty Typewriter Carrier for 
Single Pedestal Desks 


the typewriter, 
carriage return, 
tabulations, line 
spacing, shift- 
ing, and other 
operations are 
carried out in 
the same man- 
ner — positive — 
yet cushioned 
against harsh, 
metallic shocks. 


a ad 


WO new 
methods ot 
indexing and fil- 
ing have been de 
signed by Rem 
ington Rand. 
Variadex—a new direct expanding index, 
offered in letter, bill, and legal sizes. In 
general plan of tab positions, this system is 
similar to direct alphabetic. It maintains the 
familiar sectional arrangement for guides and 
individual and miscellaneous folders. 
Triple-Check Automatic—a new arrange 
ment of the speedy and efficient Library 
Bureau “automatic” index, in which color pro- 
vides a third check for accuracy. Months of 
scientific analysis and testing obtained the 
facts on which the new divisions are based. 
What proportion of names begin with A, B, 
C, D? Among the A’s, how many start with 
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Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae? How important are 
common names like Smith and Jones, Ameri- 
can and National? The index is the answer. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of Triple- 
Check Automatic is the secondary “key,” de- 
signed to fit the distribution of modern names. 
[his also contemplates the variance with which 
certain names will predominate in different 
sections of the country—such, for instance, 
as the Johnsons of Minneapolis and the Co 
hens of New York City. 


a ad 


£ be right pen 
cil for the right 
use is the right 
thing, and the new 
Mongol thin lead 
colored pencil—as 
thin as an ordinary 














pencil and in a dozen 
shades—forms a unique 
and useful tool for those 
who want to make signs for 
use about the classroom or color 
photographs or pictures of various 
kinds. The suggestion is offered for 
making solid colors that you get the 
desired shade through the use of the 
pencil, then apply water with a brush and 
the resulting product will be a smooth surface 
like an ordinary water color. Quite simple! 
The “Planet” eraser, thin as a wafer (with 
it single letters can be erased without harm 
to their neighbors), and colored rubber bands 





of various sizes—the first we have seen—were 
also on display at the 
Eberhard Faber stand 
at the business show. 


~~ 


HE American Mul 
tigraph Sales Com 
pany showed a machine for printing a letter 
head in two colors and a complete letter 
Quite a feat—and one that the 
machine accomplishes with effective dispatch! 


~ 


AMOSS. Everyone around these quarters 

knows Samoss—Samuel H. Moss, in other 
words—who has been making rubber stamps 
for goodness knows how many years. This 
year he has come out with a gold label index 
stamp. This is an idea that folks have some- 
times used by sticking on the side of their 
rubber stamp the wording of the rubber stamp 
itself. Every one of these new stamps bears 
its own reading matter in gold on the side. 
You do not have to turn it up every time to 


with signature 
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The New Rotary Type Cleane? clean type; have used 
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see that you are using the correct one. As 
Samoss says, “This stamp speaks for itself.” 






Stamp pads, stencil inks, cloth-marking inks, 
brass, bronze and etched plates and signs were 















































on exhibition at this stand, as well 


yw 


HEN you are taught to place “Enc.” at 
the bottom of your letter, to indicate 
that an enclosure is to be made, you can 
think of a machine that inserts some four 
pieces of matter at the rate of 3,000 
envelopes in an hour! It is 





I~ ow 





WwW 


Wash Drawing 

with one of the 

New 'D berhard 

Faber Mongols 
- 


electrically controlled; you ca ee the en 
closures shot into the envelopes as they pass 
along You can well imagine what a boon 

this machine must be 


to the mating cierk 


it and got your fingers 


all “messed” uy Now along comes a man, 
the inventor of this “goo,” and by the simple 
device of a roller puts the material in con 
vement form tor cleaning the typewriter type 
Looks pretty good to us, and we are using 
it on our own machine. The Rotary Type 
cleaner Company is putting it out down at 
1476 Broadway, New Yorl 


~~ 


HE Office Equipment Salesman, Volume I, 

Number 1, which we were fortunate 
enough to see at this exhibit, struck us as of 
particular merit, and the Dartnell people are 
to be congratulated on providing the salesmen 
in this field with a technical magazine of real 
help. This is another that teachers of com- 
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mercial education should add to their list of 
worthwhile magazines. In this first number, 
practical ideas on how to sell—the right 
and wrong ways to sell a chair, for instance— 
are shown photographically as well as told in 
story. What a well-planned office looks like, 
and a view of a disordered office, is shown 
under the heading of “Careful Planning.” 
There is a sales training course to run for 
thirty-six installments, beginning with the 
study of factors that make for leadership in 
salesmanship. The second will be on self- 
analysis, to gauge your negative and positive 
qualifications. There is a “trouble” depart- 
ment, too, where salesmen are invited to 
submit their problems, and a “New Things 
lo Sell” section 
that shows lat 
est “finds” in 
office equipment 


a ad 


YW HA ’ 
maka 
zines can I read 
that will tell me 
something ot 
office equipment, 
othee proc edure 
office news, and 
things about 
business m gen 
eral? That's the 
sort of question 
this department 
frequently re 
ceives. Then 
aga in , some 
teachers write 
us asking what 
magazines they can read which deal with 
commercial education. Here is a list, and a 
few words about each of these publications: 

The Journal of Business Education, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, gives a good deal of information of what 
is going on in the commercial education field 

System, Tenth Avenue and 36th Street, New York, 
is in keeping with its title; that is, it describes office 
systems in use in commerce and industry. 

School Executives’ Magazine, Lincoln, Nebraska 
While this magazine deals with problems of adminis- 


tration, it tackles business problems, and as teachers 
and students of business it should interest you. 


Nation's Business, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., is precisely what its title indicates. 
Facts and figures and stories about the business of 
the nation. The viewpoint of the public man is taken 
in most cases, and it is well for teachers of business 
to view business problems other than from their 
teaching angle 

Advertising and Selling, 9 East 38th Street, New 
York, discusses two of the most intimate factors in 
business—you must tell prospective customers what 
you have to sell, and you must sell. Interesting angles 
of these two phases of commerce are discussed in 
this magazine 
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School Life, Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., is the official 
organ of the Department of the Interior, Office ef 
Education. Need we say more? 
and size of classes; International Expositions; Inter 


national Congresses; Commercial Courses Adapted to 


Students’ Needs; New Books in Education, are a few 
titles taken from one copy of this magazine. 

Export Trade and Finance, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York, gives up-to-date information on what is going 
on in the export field, a vital part of the economi 
system in which we live. 

The Nations’ Schools, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, has information new and up-to-date 
of what is going on, and the viewpoint is that of 
physical aspects of the schoolroom 

Commerce Reports, Supt. of Documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., which is 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce in the United States Department of Commerce 
contains reports of 
American Consular 
officers and re pre 
sentatives of the 


Department of 


Commerce in tor 
eign countries A 
wealth of informa 
tion on world com 
merce is here 


pened to the stu 


dent of commerce 


ad 


‘4 IE BUE- 

RO-IN- 
DUSTRIE,” the 
German office 
equipment mag- 
azine, gives an 
interesting list 
showing that no 
fewer than 145 
different makes 
of typewriters 
have been put 
on the market at one time or another, and 
are no longer made. Which seems to show 
that there must be real merit in a machine if 
it is to sell in any country of this world 


ad 


HE largest typewriter in the world— 

the Daddy of them all—is spoken of as 
weighing as much as 700 standard type 
writers put together. It was moved to its 
new home in the Atlantic City Municipal 
Auditorium recently from the old Garden 
Pier. Completed several years ago at a cost 
of $100,000, and requiring three years to build, 
it stands 18 feet high and rests upon a concrete 
base eight feet thick. The total weight of the 
machine is 14 tons. The keys, the type bars 
in fact all the parts—were magnified 1,728 
times, which shows the enormous size of the 
machine. The photograph pictures Albert 
Tangora, four-times speed typewriting cham- 
pion of the world, pounding out a letter. 





Teaching Technique 
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Bringing High Altitudes to Earth 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
(Copyright by Williams and Wilkins, of Baltimore) 
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Louls Marshall, Cambridge, 
Maryland 

Bennie Jensen, High School, 
Boise, Idaho 

Mary McKeough, Catholic 
Girts’ High School, West 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Bronze Pin 


Vielet Rondeau, St. Louis 
Academy, Lowell, Massa 
chusetts 

Mary McMillan, Fulton Hig! 
Sehool, Atlanta, Georgia 

Nora Lund, High School, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Sophie Ollinick, High Sclhwu 
Cranford, New Jersey 

Evelyn Scheel, High Schoo! 
Cairo, Illinols 

Pauline Hoffman, High 
School, Pottstown, Pennsyl 
vania 

Clara Hennesy, Sacred Heart 

School, Denver, Colorado 
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O.A.T. Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 226) 


Vera Prouty and Doris T r Josephine W . ‘ 
High School, Brattlebor mir Commercial H 
Vermont School ‘ x I 

Janet Loebbaka and Laura Kdward Risha, St Mar 
Murray, The Mallinckrodt s wl 5s 
Wilmette Illinois Dakota 

Anna Louise Kirsch, Saint Virginia Gruner, Mact 
Agnes Academy, Indiana S. hool f¢ ' ‘ 
olis, Indiana cago, I 

Novelle Allais St. Char Dorothy E. Ba Hl 
Schoo! Amberst, Nova Burlington, V 
Scotia lo hine A. Ca M 

Mary Frances Johnson, Spring morial High & 
field Business College, New York, New Jersey 
Springfield, Ohio Avalda Becker. Logan H 

Mary Hein, St. Mary's Acad School, La Cr t wi 
emy, Amarillo, Texas sin 

Anna Looby, High Sclu Helen M. Gehrt Merritt 
Greenview, Illinois School of Busine thal 

Phyllis Hoffman, Hig! and, Calif 
School, Plainview, Nebraska Alice Bucher, & s 

Zella Grove, High School Dakota 
Enid, Oklahoma Florence 8. Maisfield, M 

Raymond Botts, High School Eudes School, St. Pauw 


Glenwood, lowa Minnesota 


‘ 
Cecilia Aside, St. Matthew's Hilbert Fevling, Cotter High Georgia Dell Sutherland, Hig 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota School, Winona, Minnesota School, Lead, South Dakote 
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Margaret Alkore, Hig 
Hoopeston, Illinol 
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City Busin ‘ le ge Sa 
Antonio, Tex 

levla Pack Hig s 
Catlettsburg, Kentuck 

Lillian Elerstedt, Mert 
High School, Oab 
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Eloise Fewell, Hig School, Petrony Linonis, High School, Shirley Dolan and Catherine Julia Keturi, Detroit Com 
Marseilles, Illinois Sharon, Pennsylvania Sullivan, High School, mercial College, Detroit 
Catherine L. DeKalb, High Brattleboro, Vermont Michigan 
School, Pottstown, Pennsy!l Bronze Pin Juanita Arehibald, Jollet Marion Roth, High School 
vania Township High School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
Virginia Green, High School, Muriel M. Harper, Hig! Joliet, Illinois Charlies R. Askew, UOatholic 
Salisbury, Missouri School, Hartford, Connec Evelyn Paine, High School High Sehool, Towson, Mary 
Rose McDonnell, Estelle Mur tieut Montebello, California land 
phy, Frances G. Lehmkuhl, Phyllis Cunningham, Hutch 
Catherine M. Fennell and inson Central Catholic High 
’ School, Buffalo, New York 
Lillian M. Collace, West Plate for the eS a 


Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
High School, Philadelphia, homa Agricultural & Me 


Pennsylvania November O. G. A. Test chanical College, Stillwater, 


Ernest Cary, High School, Oklahoma 
Gothenburg, Nebraska Ann Singer, Central High 


School, Sioux City, Iowa 
Flora Dutton and June Ben 
nington, High School, 

Y Parkersburg, West Virginia 
QO. G. J f 4 P La Verna Smith, High School 
Boise, Idaho 
* . > ~ Sylvia Fox, Joseph Kohn 
4 1x al ds 2 High School of Commerce 
7 - New Orleans, Louisiana 
Pearl Pin Violet Bradley, Washington 
7 High School, Sioux Falls 
Berniece McComb, High a 
School, Colorado Springs, ) — ~~ a — 
Colorado : ee reed — 
Mary Beckett, Our Lady « . , . 
Grace Commercial School, Hazel Alles, Juntor-Senior 
Hoboken, New Jersey — — — 
Marion Holm, Memorial High / Clare Eckberg a WwW. Jenn 
ny Ba _— ston School ‘ot Business, 
Ethel Johnson, Lincoln High ‘ a hg 
School, Park Falls, Wiscon Wayne Institute, Fort 
sin Wayne, Indiana 
Edith J. Powell, High S« 
Emerald Pin ; - oa eae — 
Parochial School, San 

wicile Ingersoll ood y A Antonio, Texas 

College, Los Edna Bolton, Southeastern 
fornia High School, Detroit 

Zona Cunninghan 0” ivy ? Michigan 
College, Los Angeles . Louise -Ballantyne, Carr 
fornia lowa 

Elizabeth Long, High hool Emma McCallie, McClymor 
Stoughton, Wisconsin ” High School, Oakland 
California 

Vesta Snyder, Fordson Hig 
School, Dearborn, Michigar 

Doris Nilsson, Cogswell Poly 
technical College, San 

Lauise Bewle ; Francisco, California 
mercial School, ' Agnes M. Kool, Catholi 
Colorade . ; Girls’ High School, We 

Mary MeGow, High School, ‘ Philadelphia, PenmsyPvani«a 
West Haven, Connecticut ‘ Erna Beckmann, High Shoo! 

Mary Lyons West Philadel Lansdowne, Pennsylvagia 
phia Catholic Girls’ High Victoria Dolse, Commercial 
School, Philadelphia, Penn Hich School Previ *e nl 
sylvania Rhode ‘Island 

Eleanor Lietz, Proviso Hig! 

Virginia Bachert, Woodbury 


School, Maywood, Illinois 
Hilda Korolishin, Western College, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 


High School, Detroit, 
Gladys Partington and 


Michigan 
Louisette Pantelli, Heald 
College, San Jose, Cali 
° ° fornia 
Silver Pin -) Posey D. Mitchell, Long 
Beach Secretarial College, 
Long Beach, California 


Gold Pin 


Madge Hardy, Centralia 
Township High School Helen Craig, High School of 
Centralia, Illinois Commerce, Detroit, Michi 

Jane Deel, Barnes Commer gan 
Gal Scheel, Denver, Colo / Allan Boge, High School, 
— " . F Hastings, Nebraska 

Vineags weet, Bastees Dust . Evelyn Johnson and Ruth 
ness College, Dubuque, lowa " 

Helen Pugel, Barnes Commer Steele, Barnes Commereial 

clal School, Denver, Cok vA School, Denver, Colorado 

rade — 5 } . Alberta Kruse, Community 

Mary Louise Wortman. Olvn 4 High School, West Chicago, 
pia High School, Olympia Wilma McNeil, Christian Mary Ruth Baker, St. Ar ILinois 
Washington High Schocl, Grand Rapids, thony High School, Betroit, Helen Shelby, Merritt High 
atharine J. Sherry, Phil Michigan Michigan School, Oakland, California 
delphia Catholic Girls Katherine Kister Milwaukee Marion Gutkey, Faire! 
High School, West Phila Vocational School, Mil Office School, Warcester, phonsus Commercial High 

School, New York, N, ¥. 


ila Deorethy Sheehand, St Al 


delphia, Pennsylvania waukee Wisconsin Massachusetts 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


‘Ye SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


a writers ambitious to enter the field 
— \. 











Measuring Up to Expectations 


HE profession of reporting is unusually 

varied in its One day the re 

porter may be following the oft-inter- 
rupted story of a witness on the stand ; another, 
he may be beside a public speaker keeping 
pace with an oratorical outburst; and again, 
he may be one of a group around a long table 
where a heated conference is taking place. No 
matter no matter what the 
subject being reported, or the idiosyncrasy of 
speech of the speaker, the silent scribe is ex 
pected to know what everybody is talking 
about and to be able to translate it all into 
shorthand symbols for the benefit of the press 
and posterity ! 


scope. 


what the occasion, 


Public Confidence 

It is a high tribute to the reporter, this un 
spoken expectation of the world in general 
that he will even comprehend it all. Maybe 
he doesn’t comprehend it sometimes, but the 
average competent reporter will know just 
enough about almost every speakable subject, 
however superficial his knowledge may be, to 
make a creditable report of what he hears. 


What Is Hardest? 
Some of it will be easy for him, some of it 
will probably tax him to his utmost, all de 
pending upon the extent of his knowledge of 
the subject to be handled. Thus, the hardest 
kind of reporting of all to the young reporter 
just breaking in—the highly technical dis 
course of a medical man on the witness stand— 
becomes to the experienced daily 
routine, calling for little more exertion on his 
part than the simplest testimony from a lay 
witness. Many reporters can write a fair 
treatise on anatomy or the treatment and 
prognosis of traumatic injuries, solely from 
the knowledge that they daily acquire from 
reporting experts on the subject. And the 
range of subjects that are covered during the 
lifetime of an active free-lance man would 
almost rival the encyclopedia. 
Just what is the hardest reporting that a 
scribe must do, the young reporter frequently 
asks. If he asks it of a court man, the answer 


scribe a 


he will probably receive is that court reporting 
is about as difficult as any he will ever meet 
Some will say that a judge’s charge calls for 
about as competent reporting as anything else; 
and the free-lance man will point to a particu 
larly difficult job of conference reporting that 
will always linger in his mind as something to 
be remembered with unpleasant feelings 


Verbatim Testimony 


It depends entirely on the viewpoint with 
which a man a job. The official 
in court sincerely believes that he has the most 
difficult work, not because the mechanics of 
his job are harder than those of the free lance, 
but because of the responsibility attached to 
his position. There are a great many liberties 
accorded the general reporter that cannot be 
permitted to the official. The official is a re 
sponsible court officer, reporting testimony that 
is given under oath, and he is held to absolute 
accountability for verbatim work. He cannot 
help but feel his responsibility, when he knows 
that if he makes a material error in the testi 
mony of a witness it is possible that he may 
be putting something in the mouth of that wit 
that will make him, the witness, sus 
ceptible to a charge of perjury. A case on 
appeal may hinge—as a matter of fact, every 
case on appeal more or less automatically 
hinges—upon the of his transcript, 
and it is impossible for him to forget that 
for a moment. He may not be so much con 
cerned about his own professional reputation, 
but with the average man his responsibility 
to the court is bound to weigh upon him 
Thus, in taking his notes, although the re 
porting of ordinary testimony is not particu 
larly difficult, his work is made doubly hard 
in his mind for the responsibility that attaches 
to it. 


approaches 


ness 


accuracy 


Judge's Charge 


It is not rare to find reporters of great speed 
and experience who find the judge's charge 
the most difficult part of their work 
This should not be, for the average judge's 
charge is a stereotyped thing, 


day’s 


and it is rarely 
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delivered with great speed. When it is de- 
livered fast, it is usually the more stereotyped 
for that reason, and should therefore be the 
more easily reported. But the exigencies of 
reporting seem to conspire to make the charge 
something especially difficult to the reporter. 
He writes testimony daily and therefore his 
expedients and his phrases are kept bright and 
new, but it is not unusual for a reporter to 
go for a month or more without taking a 
charge. 

Some reporters are in the courts for years 
reporting non-jury work without ever writing 
a charge, and then suddenly they find the 
necessity of following a judge as he charges 
a jury on a subject with which he, the reporter, 
is of course familiar, but the phraseology of 
which taxes him tremendously. The phrasing 
characteristic of a judge’s charge is highly 
distinctive, and though it is the same type of 
work that the reporter is doing every day in 
reporting testimony, if he has not kept such 
phrases and expedients in his mind, he will 
inevitably find himself getting far behind his 
Honor as he goes full steam on his way. 

Jury charge reporting is so dependent upon 
intensive phrasing that only daily practice will 
keep the reporter in trim for that particular 
kind of work. To the man who reports 
charges frequently enough to keep his phrases 
bright and well furbished, it is probably the 
easiest kind of reporting, but the man who 
gets but one charge in a fortnight often looks 
upon a fast charge as something resembling 
a nightmare. 


Conference Reporting 


From a mechanical standpoint, undoubtedly 
the hardest job that the reporter will ever 
tackle is a good stiff job of conference re- 
porting. The young reporter just breaking in 
will do well to avoid all such assignments 
until he has sufficient experience to enable 
him to approach a conference job with the 
right mental attitude. We refer now, not to 
the formal conference where everybody stands 
on his feet and delivers himself of a formal 
speech, but rather to the “give and take” type 
of meeting, where there is no formality—a 
subject to be threshed out—and everybody 
sits in his seat while he does his part of the 
threshing. Only the man with a full comple- 
ment of speed can hope to make a verbatim 
report of such a meeting. 

Mental agility will also be necessary, and 
a fair knowledge of the subject that is being 
discussed, but speed will be the prime essen- 
tial—speed, and plenty of it. The reporter 





thus equipped, and who knows he is thus 
equipped, will approach the job as a routine 
assignment. 
but not impossible. 


He will probably find it taxing 
But the man whose speed 
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is not especially well developed must approach 
it from an entirely different viewpoint. He 
knows that he will not be able to make a 
strictly verbatim report, but in lieu of the 
speed that he lacks, he has his experience to 
throw into the breach. While he will not get 
everything that is uttered across the table, he 
will get every word that is essential to the 
argument or the theory of the man speaking, 
so that when he comes to write it up he can 
make an acceptable transcript. It is doubtful 
if the speaker himself will know that a phrase 
or a sentence here and there has been dropped 
out, for in spirit it will be an absolutely accu 
rate report of what was said. 


The Part of Discretion 


We do not hesitate to say from experience 
that to the secretary or the chairman of the 
conference, to whom the report is submitted 
later, this kind of a transcript is more accept 
able than the strictly verbatim one. Even the 
speaker himself would be appalled at the 
irrelevance of some of his phrasing if he were 
to see it exactly as he uttered it; so that very 
frequently the reporter who has the necessary 
speed for verbatim reporting does not choose 
to use it at all times, but rather tempers his 
speed with experience, and thereby finds in 
creased rather than diminished his reputation 
for honest, verbatim work 


A Patron Saint for 
Stenographers 


TENOGRAPHERS, so the New York 

Telegram are going to have a 
patron saint in the person of St. Genes d’Arles, 
who died a martyr in the year 303. Genes 
d’Arles was a notary, and is described in 
ancient records as “a rapid writer, charged to 
take down word for word the discourse by 
means of abbreviations.” 

He was put to death when, being a catechu- 
men himself, he refused to transcribe the 
condemnations pronounced against the Chris- 
tians. There is a chapel in his honor at Arles, 
where the stenographers of southeastern 
France, in 1922, placed a plaque in his memory. 
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Sur mounting All Difficulties 
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He Believed in Signs 
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